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phoses." The poet says that among other ancients, as Virgil and Horace: 
"Vi al strologo Atalante | Que los cielos sustent6 | Segund lo represent6 | 
Naso metaforisante." Atlas really, the poet would have it, was an astron- 
omer whom Ovid, resorting to metaphor, represented as carrying the heavens 
on his shoulders. 

The critical theory that rated Virgil's Eclogues as inferior to the Aeneid 
was not, as the writer seems to imply (p. 90), a development of the sixteenth 
century, but descends from Servius and Donatus, and indeed from the 
times of Virgil himself. 

The discussion of Platonic versus Ovidian love (p. 96) might include a 
reference to J. A. Stewart's essay on "Platonism in English Poetry" in 
English Literature and the Classics (1912), p. 30. 

The interesting treatment of the origin of the "Ovidian tale" in Italy 
(p. 101) suggests an answer to the old question whether Boccaccio knew the 
Greek romances; the evidence here presented goes far to prove that the 
elements common to Boccaccio and the Greek romances might have come to 
him solely from Ovid. Mention might have been made of the Ameto, which 
is saturated with Ovid. 

The explanation given by Rodriguez de la Camara of the very moral 
purpose of the Heroides (p. 115) is strikingly like that in a metrical life of 
Ovid written about the twelfth century; see Kerli, Phaethonfabel (1897), p. 6. 

The statement (p. 144) that Dante "seems to express only admiration for 
Ovid because perhaps he had nothing but the Metamorphoses in mind and 
intentionally ignored the erotic works" might be reinforced by the fact that 
the purpose of Dante's only quotation from the Carmina Amatoria (Rem. 1 
in V.N. 25. 97) is to illustrate a rhetorical detail. 

Petrarch is truly "loud in condemnation of Ovid" (p. 144), but if I am 
right, he imitated Amores i. 2. in his Trionfo d'amore. 

Read Haenel not Haenal (p. 240). 

Professor Schevill thus lays the foundations for a structure which, let 

us hope, he will later build entire. The interesting history which he unfolds 

suggests the power for evil that a poet may exercise whose "page is naughty 

but whose life is pure." It shows also that the indecencies of a Boccaccio 

may reflect merely a literary tradition and not contemporary society. 

E. K. Rand 
Harvard University 



Die Xixus Ik tov irpoaiiirov. Ein exegetiscker und kritischer Grund- 
satz Aristarchs und seine Neuanwendung auf Ilias und Odyssee. 
Inaugural Dissertation. Von Hans Dachs. Erlangen, 1913. 
Pp. 81. 

This Erlangen dissertation, written in the spirit and under the guidance 
of Professor Roemer, sets for itself the determining of the use made by 
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Aristarchus of the above-named principle in explaining seeming contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies, and also the application of this method to prob- 
lems apparently not touched by him. This phrase means that in interpreting 
Homer, or any author, three things are to be observed : the speaker, the pur- 
pose of his speaking, and the conditions under which he speaks. 

In P 587 Apollo tries to shame Hector into meeting Menelaus by referring 
to Menelaus as juoA&ikos aixw^s, yet this same warrior is repeatedly 
referred to as dpr)i<f>iXoi, fSoyv dyaflos. Does this show two different con- 
ceptions of Menelaus and hence diverse authorship ? The slighting words are 
not those of the poet, but of a speaker who intentionally belittled Menelaus 
in order to spur Hector, or, as Aristarchus clearly saw, to irpoo-unrov woXefuov 
ov di SiaftoXrjv \ey«. The words of Achilles spoken to Agamemnon, 
olvoftapis, kvvos ofi/mr t\<i>v, Kpaoirjv 8' e\a<poio (A 225) do not prove a 
different poet from the one who composed the Aristeia of Agememnon or 
who put in the mouth of Helen, a.p.<p6repov, /Sao-iAeus t' ayaObs Kparepos r' 
aix/tiijTT/s (r 179). Achilles was angry and rash, and neither anger nor 
rashness weighs its words. Zenodotus rejected the words of Achilles as 
giving a false description of the king, while Aristarchus in their defense made 
this sensible comment: ov yap a ti Xiyerat irap' 'Op.rjpm tovO' "Opijpos Xeyu. 

Words are sometimes used in other than their ordinary meaning to express 
some sudden burst of feeling or trait of character; e.g., the word aXoxos regu- 
larly denotes the true or lawful wife and not the concubine. Achilles refers 
to the seizure of Briseis by Agamemnon as follows: ip.ev 8' cforo fiovvov 
'A^auov ciAer', fj(a o' a\x>x ov ^v^pf"-' i"5 ira.pw.wov repwetrOo) (I 335). The 
misuse of this word magnifies the baseness of Agamemnon. A similar 
strained use of a common word is found in T 297, where Briseis quotes 
Patroclus as having promised to make her the KovptZirp aXoxov of Achilles. 
The well-known dictum of Aristarchus that KovptStos, when referring to a 
man, means married to his first wife, when referring to a woman, means taken 
in maidenhood (cf. N 626, KovpiSir), «* irap6evta<> yap-err) [Aristonicus]), 
seems violated in this passage in T. The solution is found in the character 
of Patroclus, who in order to comfort a woman in misery offers her an 
impossible hope. 

Hero after hero in the Iliad is called "the best of the Achaeans" or by 
some similar name, not because the poet has forgotten Achilles, but because 
the various speakers wish to encourage a warrior or to magnify a victory. 
The Ithaca described by Telemachus when he declined to accept the horses 
proffered by Menelaus seems little like the land pictured by Athena to the 
returning Odysseus. Neither description is by the poet himself, but each 
corresponds to the end sought by the person speaking: Telemachus sought 
to magnify the defects, Athena the merits of the island. When Telemachus 
returns from Sparta the swineherd complains that he has rarely been visited 
by him; yet the facts were that he had visited Eumaeus so often that even 
the dogs did not bark when he approached. This evident contradiction 
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seemed fatal to Kirchoff and Wilamowitz, but here again the Awis «k tov 
irpocrwirov shows that we have no contradiction but the height of poetic 
excellence. The suitors (8 640) thought Telemachus had not gone to Sparta 
but was out in the country with Eumaeus, as if that were a common occur- 
rence. Such was the love of the old man for the son of his master that a 
frequent event seemed all too rare to him. Eustathius, 1792, 60 ff. : crrnueim- 
<rat 8' iv tovtok rrjv (piXocrropyiav Ev/uuov, ei ye tov o~v)(yov ip\6/xtvov (nraviov 
airy Otav aval <j>rj<nv, out iiriOvp.u>v d« f$\errav avrov. 

This youthful study of Dr. Dachs seems to me to give great promise and 
also a hope that the work so untimely laid down by Professor Roemer will 
be carried on by competent hands. Naturally he shares in the feeling that 
Homeric criticism has gone into wrong paths and that the poet should be 
understood as a poet (p. 78) : "Es ware von Anbeginn die Pflicht der Forsch- 
ung gewesen, bevor sie den Dichter zu kritisieren und aufzuteilen unter- 
nahm, ihn verstehen und sein Werk als Einheit begreifen zu lernen." 

The dissertation is another proof of the quantities of paying metal that 
are still to be found in the mines of the scholia and Eustathius. 

John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Part I. 
"The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels." By 
Henby A. Sanders. New York: Macmillan Co., 1913. Pp. 
247. 

The Freer Gospels (W) is the most interesting of the four ancient manu- 
scripts secured by Mr. Charles L. Freer in Egypt in December, 1906, and by 
him intrusted to Professor Sanders for publication. Professor Sanders has 
applied himself seriously to the task, not only informing himself upon New 
Testament textual criticism but acquiring Syriac, Coptic, and Gothic. He 
has provided an elaborate monograph on the paleography and text of the 
manuscript, concluding with a detailed collation of its text with an 1880 
reprint of Stephanus' 1550 edition. There are some excellent plates. 

In estimating the text, Professor Sanders abandons the positions of 
Westcott and Hort and adopts in part those of von Soden, except that for 
von Soden's I-type Sanders substitutes H. C. Hoskier's version tradition 
theory, that what have been called "Western" variants are due to the 
reaction of the early versions upon the Greek text. This theory involves 
an impossibly early date for the early versions, and gives a somewhat vision- 
ary character to Professor Sanders' interpretation of his manuscript. His 
study of the problem of the text in hand is in some respects more fortunate. 
He observes that Matthew and most of Luke are much like the mediaeval 
(Syrian) type of text, while John and the beginning of Luke exhibit more 



